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Arco. July 14, 1945. 194p. 


Piller, E. A. Time Bomb. 
$2.00. 

Thanks in part to a sensational “plug” from Walter Win- 
chell (who, it seems, can make or break a budding au- 
thor), Time Bomb is well on its way to becoming a best- 
seller. Which is all right with me, for, with a few 
qualifications, Mr. Piller’s slim little epilogue to Under 
Cover is a reasonably creditable exposé of American 
Fascists. 


Mr. Piller—like John Roy Carlson, like the eternally vigi- 
lant editors of PM, like Winchell himself—starts from the 
premise that “Fascism’s secret weapon is the average 
American’s unwillingness to recognize Fascism”. He does 
not agree that we’ve been overworking the label, “Fascist’’, 
in these United States. On the contrary, he says, “One 
of the dangers to America is that most Americans. . . 
resist the use of this label. . . . Most American writers 
hesitate to denounce fellow citizens as fascists. That, too, 
is part of the fascist’s strength.” I’m not so sure about 
that, but let it pass. 


What is Fascism? Mr. Piller risks the wrath and scorn of 
some of his less tolerant fellow-liberals by settling for the 
definition adopted by the U. S. Department of War in a 
statement dated March 24, 1945: “Fascism is government 
by the few and for the few. The objective is seizure and 
control of the economic, political, social and cultural life 
of the state.” Fascism, in more practical terms, is a 
witches’ brew of racial and religious prejudice, emotional 
“ted-baiting”, hatred of organized labor, etc., etc. 


To his credit, Mr. Piller, in his application of this admit- 
tedly imperfect definition, is reasonably fair in making the 
necessary distinctions between authentic “Fascists” on the 
one hand and simple reactionaries on the other. I say 
“ ” 

reasonably” fair, for I feel that he might well have 
tesisted the admittedly attractive temptation to put the 


But 


finger on some of our less enlightened Congressmen. 
that’s a minor point and one which is open to debate. 


Piller’s searching and documented list of American Fascists 
includes the following individuals and groups, among 
others: Gerald Smith, Mrs. Dilling, Gerald Winrod, Jce 
McWilliams, the Klan, the Committee for Constitutional 
Government, the Christian Americans, an assortment of 
“Mothers” organizations, etc., etc., Father Coughlin and 
Father Edward Lodge Curran come in for some pointed 
criticism, which, frankly, they probably deserve. On the 
other hand, whether all of these individuals and groups 
are Fascists (even by the War Department’s rather fuzzy 
definition) is still a controversial question. In any event, 
all of them have, beyond a doubt, indulged in practices 
which, to say the least, are at variance with American 
ideals. They deserve to be called to account for their 
actions. 


I must confess, however, that I’m not at all convinced, on 
the basis of Mr. Piller’s evidence, that there has been 
enough conscious collaboration and collusion among these 
various individuals and groups to warrant the implication 
of the title of the book. For the title was clearly meant to 
imply that these people, by careful planning and sinister 
collusion, have “timed” their Fascist putsch. Mr. Piller 
does, to be sure, demonstrate a certain amount of inter- 
locking, but not enough, I repeat, to justify the use of 
such an emotional title. 


A much more serious criticism, to my way of thinking, is 
the author’s stereotyped reluctance to breathe so much as 
a whisper against the “subversive” activities of the Ameri- 
can brand of Communist and fellow-traveller. I trust 
that I will not be dismissed as a clerical “red-baiter” if I 
remind Mr. Piller of something which he knows just as 
well as 1 do—namely, that the American Commies also 
called the present war a phony crusade to salvage the 
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decadent British Empire, etc., ad nauseam. And while 
we're on the subject, may I express the pious hope that 
the author will favor us in the next edition of his other- 
wise balanced book with a commentary on the current 
wrigglings of the Communist chameleon? And may I also 
suggest, with considerable emphasis and feeling, that his 
treatment of Johannes Steele is almost laughable in its 
naiveté? Steele, we are blandly informed, is one of the 
“people on our side”. He is a news commentator whose 
“analyses have been extremely valuable”. Poppycock! If 
you force me to swallow the phony liberalism of Mr. Steele 
to qualify as an anti-Fascist, I’ve flunked the examination 
before it begins. 

I am strongly tempted to list a number of other similar 
criticisms. Suffice it to point out that a revised list of 
magazines which have sinned by running advertisements of 
un-American bigotry would, in all honesty, include the 
ads in the New Republic and the Nation (both almost 
pharisaical in their anti-Fascism) for the Protestant and 
the anti-Catholic drivel of H. G. Wells. Or is that unfair 
to the Protestant? I think not. 


To conclude on a more constructive note, let me repeat 
that Mr. Piller, for the most part, is on the side of the 
angels. He’s working, to the best of his ability and accord- 
ing to his lights, for an America which will bring justice to 
minority groups and which, with the growth of internal 
unity and a passion for economic and social justice, will 
stand as a beacon in a chaotic universe. The book is 
worth pondering if only for one of its many significant 
obiter dicta: “One of the surest antidotes for fascism is 
trade unionism”. 

Rev. George G. Higgins, 

Social Action Department, 

NCWC, Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


North, Sterling, and Boutell, C. B. Speak of the Devil. 
Doubleday. July 5, 1945. xiv, 334p. $3.00. 


“In this anthology of the appearances of the Devil in 
literature of the Western World, the editors have been 
guided by two major considerations; readability in terms 
of the current taste and a sociological rather than a theo- 
logical view of the Devil” (p. vii). Thus far the editors 
of this anthology of demonology. We should be grateful, 
no doubt, that they have attempted to offer us readable 
selections, though readability in terms of the current taste 
is a curious and to me confusing reservation. A word of 
explanation of their second canon would enable us to 
approach the anthology iteself with firmer expectation. 
Just how are we to think of the devil from the sociological 
point of view? The Devil, I presume, has had something 
to do with sociology; his interest in human affairs is suffi- 
cient guarantee of that. But that does not present the 
Devil from the sociological point of view. So far as 
human science is concerned the Devil belongs in Theology. 
Could this by any chance be a new, and peculiarly modern 
form of torture for his satanic majesty to be thus under- 
rated by a pair of editors and reduced to the ignominious 
status of being merely a sociological phenomenon? One 
is tempted, almost, to extend sympathy to him in this his 
latest fall from power. 

The sociological point of view, if it means anything at all, 
means that the selections made are intended to illustrate 
the various racial characteristics and cultural levels out 
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of which they came. This is suggested by the grouping 
of the selections presenting English devils, Russian devils 
Swedish devils, and on through the list of nations. 


For purposes of review a different classification is de 
manded: stories originating in the folk-lore of varioy 
nations and stories representing an advanced, modern, 
(and perhaps a sociological) point of view. The old-wive: 
tales of every land are often stories of human intercours 
with preternatural, unearthly beings. These appeal to the 
fear of the unknown and the mysterious latent in all of 
us, awaken our innate curiosity about things above or be. 
neath our comprehension. So they have an_ undying 
fascination for the average reader. It is not truth of fact, 
but truth of feeling which explains their appeal—and only 
a warped mind finds them trivial and childish. They 
deal in superstition and horror, primitive reactions, but no 
matter how gruesome they produce a respect for and a 
fear of the powers of darkness. The devil in these stories 
not yet chained to some vague sociological theory, may 
appear in many disguises but he is not depicted as neither 
a gentleman nor a benefactor of mankind. The Ghost 
Story, Selma Lagerloff, Swedish, p. 113, and St. John’ 
Eve, Nikolai Vasilévich Gogol, Russian, p. 90, both ex 
emplify this type of story. There is no danger of condon. 
ing the superstitions involved, and such tales can be safely 
recommended to any one not subject to nocturnal hang. 
overs or nightmares. Some of the modern selections are 
modern only in the matter of authorship and in the fact 
that they are not folk-tales; in pattern and spirit they fol- 
low the folk-tales. Such is Max Beerbohm’s Enoch 
Seames, p. 3. 

Another type of deviltry is very generously represented in 
this volume, more advanced, more modern, and very 
sophisticated. The authors of these seem to be impelled 
by a Faustian curiosity to explore evil for its own sake, to 
become one with it. They do not excite to fear of the 
Devil, but inspire an admiration of his evil ways. Evil 
does not repel them; they yield to it and embrace it. 
Francis Oscar Mann’s Devil in a Nunnery, p. 27, for in 
stance, is extremely anti-religious in tone and has obscene 
implications of the most revolting kind. Baudelaire’: 
Litanies of Satan, in the Millay translation, p. 34, is a con- 
temptuous and blasphemous burlesque of prayer. In The 
Revolt in Heaven Anatole France rewrites the Bible to 
make Lucifer triumphant over God. In two stories, The 
Devil, George, and Rosie, p. 135, and Bottle Party, p. 252, 
John Collier, with humorous intent, explores the not alto- | 
gether novel theme of the intimate association of deviltry 
and lasciviousness. Only an irreligious mind could be 
amused by this kind of deviltry, appealing as it does to a 
degenerate moral sense and a perverted and cynical re 
ligious sense. 

The superficial editorial introductions to the various groups 
of stories are liable to the same criticism. At its best an 
anthology of this type would be no more than a literary 
curiosity. We hereby urge all our readers to renounce 
the devil in these works. 


— 


Charles Denecke, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
2 
Singer, Kurt. Spies and Traitors of World War II. Pren- 
tice-Hall. July 30, 1945. 295p. $2.75. 
Possibly yo do not like your war “straight”. If you prefer 
it glamorous, involved, and not especially gory, this is the 
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book you have been awaiting. True, there is an occa- 
sional hanging and now and then a firing squad, but in the 
main you will be saved from the horror associated with 
flame-throwers and V-3 bombs. Kurt Singer, Viennese 
born newspaperman, has collected the stories associated 
with twenty-five cases of espionage, world wide in scope, 
and has presented as factual material incidents which at 
times seem almost incredible. The author maintains that 
the accounts are substantially accurate, although he ad- 
mits that he is unable to quote the documents upon which 
his book is based. Hence, no footnotes will be encoun- 
tered; the only chapter which contains any appreciable 
amount of quoted material is the final one, “Secret Plans 
for a Nazi Underground”. Many presumed conversa- 
tions are reconstructed; many shrewd guesses are made 
relative to the plans concocted by the spies whose activi- 
ties are depicted. Documents which will emphasize the 
accuracy or the inaccuracy, as the case may be, of the 
author’s conclusions, may never be available. Such evi- 
dence, if it ever existed, has in many cases been destroyed. 


What, then, are some of the stories? The titles of a few 
of them will give the spirit of the book. Among them are: 
“The Admiral Who Never Wears A Uniform”; “The 
Master Mind of Lubianka Street”; “A Beautiful ‘Pacifist’ ”; 
“Battle for Weather Stations”; and “Beauty Treatment a 
la Japan”. Much attention is devoted to the constant 
conflict between Admiral Walter Wilhelm Canaris, head 
of the German Gestapo, and his bitter enemy, Laurenti 
Beria, chief of the Russian OGPU. The espionage and 
the counter-espionage used by the Germans and the Rus- 
sians seems to be more fantastic in reality than in theory. 
The author admits that at times he has been completely 
confused by spies. Not infrequently situations developed 
which in ordinary life would seem completely impossible. 
As an illustration, one might cite the case of Friedrich Ege. 
The author mentions that while he was in Sweden, in 
1933, he became acquainted with Ege, who had arrived in 
Sweden as a refugee from Hitlerian Germany. Ege be- 
haved as an anti-Nazi, but confused his friends by later 
accepting a position as the Swedish representative of a 
German publishing house. Although Ege protested that 
he had taken the job in order to secure the income neces- 
sary for himself and his wife, he was ordered to leave 
Sweden, as he had been originally granted only a tempor- 
ary permit as a refugee. Moreover, it was learned that 
Ege’s father-in-law was an important official in the Ges- 
tapo. Ege then went to Finland, and took up residence 
in Helsinki. He became editor of the Nazi colony’s news- 
paper, The German in Finland. Meanwhile, the Nazi 
press in Berlin had made an issue of the matter, and had 
launched many verbal attacks upon the Swedish authori- 
ties for having expelled Ege. Then Ege was commissioned 
by Pantenburg, one of the leaders of the Scandinavian 
section of the Gestapo, to fight Russian counter-espionage 
in Scandinavia. Ege soon had five agents working under 
him, and was rewarded by two salary raises. The Finns 
did not molest him, as he gave them information about 
their enemies, the Russians. Subsequently, the affair be- 
came more complicated. In June 1943 it was reported 
that the Gestapo had shot Ege, who had been convicted 
of serving as a Russian spy. Still later, it was reported 
that Ege had not been shot, but had been sentenced to a 
term of four years of imprisonment by the Nazis. It is 
Singer’s belief that Ege was allowed to live, provided that 
he would work for the Gestapo, instead of for the OGPU. 


Casey 


Singer believes that few spies have fixed principles; they 
are ready to work for the group that may make the most 
attractive offer. 
This incident is simply typical. Even though every page 
is not demonstrably truthful and accurate, you are apt to 
find this book a welcome change from the usual war book. 
It may be recommended to any adult reader. 

Paul Kiniery, 

Loyola University, Chicago 

* * * 


Casey, Robert J. Battle Below: The War of the Sub- 
marines. Bobbs-Merrill. July 27, 1945. 380p. $3.50. 


Battle Below, Robert J. Casey’s fifth book about the war, 
keeps well up to its author’s previous high standard of 
interesting and accurate reporting. In an introductory 
note Mr. Casey reveals that the present volume was writ- 
ten in the spring of 1943, but that Navy censorship with- 
held permission to publish it until June 1945. So Battle 
Below is two years behind the times in so far as the history 
of American submarine warfare is concerned. But this 
fact does not appreciably diminish its value. For Mr. 
Casey has not undertaken to write a formal and chrono- 
logical account of our submarine service. His aim has 
been, rather, to give the public something approaching an 
adequate notion of what submarines are like, how they 
function, what risks they run and, above all else, what 
sort of men take them out and, if luck holds, bring them 
back again. 


To find his material, Mr. Casey made himself familiar, by 
personal inspection and experience, with the submarines 
themselves, from the old S-boats of 1941 to the fine new 
craft developed under wartime needs. He listened to 
factual (and apocryphal) yarns about submarine deeds 
and misdeeds. He heard of almost incredible exploits, 
risks and escapes, from the mouths of men who were there 
when those things happened. And out of it all he has 
made a most heart-stirring book. 


Battle Below deals with so many aspects of submarine war- 
fare, that it cannot be satisfactorily synopsized within this 
review’s limits. Here are a few of its topics, taken almost 
at random: What a submarine crew looks like, how it acts 
on shore and at sea, what training and skill is imperatively 
demanded from officers and men. A view of the internal 
economy of submarines (with a special chapter on the 
“plumbing”). Exploits around the Philippines, off Java 
and at Guadalcanal, close to the Japanese coast and at 
the Battle of Midway. The specialized vision of Catseye 
Kelly and the curious shore adventure of Ensign Cook. 
The voyage of the antiquated S-boats from Panama to the 
Pacific war area, (12,000 sea miles, with one intermediate 
port of call for food, fuel and makeshift repairs). And, 
most illuminating of all, dozens of instances of humor, 
resourcefulness and un-self-conscious heroism on the part 
of men who take discomforts and dangers in their stride 
and work quasi-miracles as part of the day’s routine. 


Mr. Casey ends his book with the story of Commander 
Howard W. Gilmore, of New Orleans. Wounded by gun- 
fire from a Japanese craft which surprised his submarine 
on the surface, and believing that the time needed to 
carry him below would mean his boat’s destruction, Com- 
mander Gilmore shouted his last order, “Close the hatch 
and take her down”. So the submarine dived to safety 
while its captain drowned. 
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Battle Below has twenty-two photographic illustrations, 
an appendix (the first item of which is calculated to bring 
wild joy to all who have ever suffered under bureaucratic 
imbecilities), and a glossary of terms with which our 
sailors under the sea have enriched our language. This 
book deserves recommendation to all adult readers. 

W. T. Winston, 

Richmond, Virginia 

Priestley, J. B. Three Men in New Suits. 
15, 1945. 217p. $2.50. 


Three men in ill-fitting civilian suits—demobilization suits 
—-blue and gray and brown—Alan Strete, Herbert Ken- 
ford, Eddie Mold—urbane British county gentleman, grave 
thoughtful farmer, inarticulate but sturdy artisan—ser- 
geant, corporal, private returning to the quiet sector of 
England from whence they had gone to war and dis- 
illusioned at not finding the changed world they had ex- 
pected—this is the simple, inevitable yet thought-provok- 
ing theme of Priestley’s latest novel. Three men who came 
home after days and nights and months and years of 
filth and hunger and danger and brutality—after hours of 
foxhole speculation and expectation only to find them- 
selves unable to reach the peace and quiet and happiness 
they crave. Three men from different levels of English 
society, fused in the furnace of war, they had come to 
value essential honesty and sincerity, forthrightness, cour- 
age and brotherly love. Returning they found their people 
still men and greedy, still self-centered, suspicious and 
uncooperative. 

Eddie returns to a home weakened by his wife’s infidelity 
and is so webbed by circumstances as almost to lose con- 
trol of himself. Herbert returns to a family which is plan- 
ning to provide him with a wife and farm but is perturbed 
by their self-centered greed and is attracted to a tough, 
fundamentally decent factory girl who thinks in the same 
vein as he. Alan returns to a family which is interested 
only in preserving the old way of life and maintaining 
former class distinctions. Alan weakens and is about to 
accept a position with a reactionary newspaper. He begins 
an affair with Betty, a now-married former sweetheart. As 
he is about to leave for a weekend assignation with her 
Herbert and Eddie come seeking his advice. Her im- 
patience with anything that threatens to delay her passion 
and her selfishness in wanting to pass them by disgust 
Alan who leaves her immediately. The three men then 
discuss their problems and conclude that conscientiously 
they must work toward the better world of which they 
had dreamed during their days of fighting, “our home, 
where men can live at peace and can work for other men’s 
happiness”, a world where cruelty and poverty and fear 
and ignorance will be abolished. 

The chief value of this book lies in its posing of a problem 
whose importance will be intensified in the coming 
months. We have been propagandized intensively on 
this better world and it will be strange indeed if people 
do not look for its coming. But the solution lies net 
simply in our desire for it nor can humanity, depending 
solely upon its own powers, achieve this end. Sweat and 
sacrifice and suffering and self-reform are the necessary 
ingredients based upon acceptance of God and His law. 
The book is incomplete in that these factors are not men- 
tioned, with a vague faith in the sufficiency of humanity 
being substituted. Passages depicting Alan’s invitation to 
adultery and the infidelities of Eddie’s wife are overly 
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robust but otherwise the book would not seem harmful 
to the average adult reader though, as stated, its chief 
value lies only in its posing of the problem. 


Catholic Book Club---July Selection 
Maritain, Raissa. Adventures in Grace. Longmans, Green, 
July 11, 1945. x, 262p. $2.50. 

Converts themselves, it has been the good fortune of the 
Maritains to assist many others into the Church. This 
second volume of the memoirs of Madame Maritain re. 
counts the spiritual experiences, before and after con- 
version, of just a few of their convert friends. Naturally, 
it is a highly personal account, told from remembered bits 
of conversation, from correspondence, and from the pub. 
lished words of the friends involved. 

Throughout the volume the author evidences a generous 
quality of sympathy and of charity. Sympathy enabled 
them to understand, and charity led them to attempt an 
understanding even of the contradictions of Charles Peguy. 
He seems to stand as an example of a man who resisted 
Grace actively. Declaring himself a convert, a Catholic, 
as early as 1908, he consistently refused to takes the steps 
that were necessary for a full reconciliation, the rectifying 
of his marriage, confession and the sacraments. Only on 
the eve of his death in the early days of the first world 
war did he finally give in. 

Ernest Psichari, on the other hand, was led to the Church 
imperceptibly, along paths whose end he could not foresee. 
A natural dissatisfaction with rationalism and a need and 
desire for discipline sent him into the army. Army disci- 
pline steeled him for the more important spiritual dis- 
cipline involved in accepting the Grace of Faith. His 
conversion was complete from the beginning. 

The book deals principally with the 
these two men. A touching account 
both the father and mother of Madam Maritain, and of 
the death of Leon Bloy, completes the history of their 
friends. Included, too, is the story of the intellectual de 
velopment of the Maritains through their first contact 
with St. Thomas, and of the initial struggles of Jacques in 
introducing Thomism into the French lecture halls. 


personal history of 
of the conversion of 


In explaining the personal difficulties faced by Ernest 
Psichari it is difficult at times to distinguish between the 
imperfect reasonings of Psichari himself and the com- 
ments of the author. There are occasional statements 
that are extremely obscure; others, which if taken literally, 
may be interpreted in a false sense. The following is 
typical: 
What made Psichari’s experience in the desert so as- 
tounding a testimony of the ways of God, is that he 
was still pursuing a life of sin while at the same time 
receiving the most illuminating graces. It would seem 
these graces were all the more penetrating in that they 
were still unstable—but with what invincible force they 
attracted him! They preserved him from anxiety and 
gave him the assurance that Another would heal him; 
they tended first and foremost to infuse him with 
faith (p. 117). 
Such an interpretation is at best ambiguous; it is certainly 
susceptible of a very false meaning and one, I think, that 
the author would most emphatically reject. 
Apart from these inaccuracies, the book is highly recom- 
mended. Charles Denecke, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
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Alland, Alexander and Wise, James Waterman. The 
Springfield Plan. The Viking Press. August 3, 1945. 
1337p. $2.50. 

There has been much talk about education for democracy 
and fears arise over the increase of anti-democratic ten- 
sions. One American city, at least, has been trying to do 
something about it. For the past five years the city of 
Springfield, Massachusetts, a typical industrial city of 
150,000 people, has been making an earnest effort to teach 
democracy in practice and, at the same time, to allay and 
to remove racial tensions. 

Under the experiment various projects are being carried 
out on all levels of the public schools. The attempt is 
made to enlist adult co-operation outside the schools and 
also, very wisely, to carry on a parallel program for adults. 
“Many of the prejudices, biases, and undemocratic atti- 
tudes evident among the children are reflections of forces 
and factors outside the school—the program of democracy 
—therefore—should reach the parents in the adult 
world, which conditions the child’s environment and 
thinking” (p. 11). 

There is considerable interest in this adult phase of the 
program which is sponsored by the Adult Educational 
Council of Springfield. The purpose of this council is 
defined by its Acting Director as follows: “To interpret 
the public school effort to parents and to the adult com- 
munity; to develop an active and intelligent interest in 
democratic processes; to provide for intelligent discussion 
of current problems under competent leadership; to initi- 
ate action toward correcting some of the community prac- 
tices and traditional habits which are inimical to demo- 
cratic theory and practice” (p. 104). 


This book is essentially a photographic record. It is not 
an account which is illustrated by photographs; with the 
exception of a foreword of eight pages, the brief text 
serves as extended captions for the sixty-two attractive 
photographs. The reader will not find the Springfield 
Plan fully described or evaluated. Nor does it answer 
all the questions which may come to mind. It does serve 
to dramatize what is evidently an interesting experiment 
and should excite curiosity and a desire to know more 


about the “Plan.” 
Edward V. Stanford, O.S.A., 
Augustinian College, 


Washington 17, D. C. 
* * 


Spellman, Francis J. No Greater Love. The Story of 
Our Soldiers. Scribner. July 30, 1945. 147p. $2.00. 


This supplement to Action This Day (Best Sellers, Dec. 1, 
1943, p. 127-8) is a far better written and more appealing 
book than its predecessor. Its publication at this time 
when V-J day brings to the fore the problems of recon- 
struction rather than those of destruction is most fortunate. 
We need to pay attention to ravaged Europe and Asia. 
One chapter in particular, “A Nation’s Agony”, high- 
lights the problem as it appears to the Military Vicar to 
the Armed Forces. In Italy the flame of war had burnt 
as deeply as in France but Italy is in a more difficult posi- 
tion politically since its record as the cradle of Fascism is 
against acceptance of its status of “full ally”, the state of 
“co-belligerent” being on a lower plane. In this chapter, 
as in others, Archbishop Spellman puts his observations 
on a rersonal plane by relating some anecdote, e.g., the 
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case of the Italian in jail for more than three months with- 

out having been brought to trial; then showing how general 

this problem is. 

Frequent summary comments such as this add depth, 
The economic devastation in Italy is almost total... . 
The wanton scorched-earth tactics of the German 
Army have caused one of the greatest tragedies of this 
war.... The deliberate mining of power and industrial 
plants, the bombing of bridges and strategic rail-centers, 
the systematic flooding of vast land-reclamation projects, 
the expert demolition of port facilities and communica- 
tions, the looting and levelling of homes, these have 
set Italy back a century (p. 23). 

A return to normalcy will depend solely upon the spirit 

which actuates the peoples of the world toward its beaten 

opponents. There is no need for an elaborate blueprint; 
the simple formula is still the same: “Love thy God and 

love thy neighbor as thyself!” (p. 123). 

The purpose of Archbishop Spellman’s visit was to offer 

spiritual consolation to the soldiers and officers of our 

military forces so it is natural that many stories of spiritual 
faith in individuals should appear, such as that of the 

Chaplain who gave First Communion to a soldier in a 

foxhole on Christmas afternoon. “The communicant, be- 

ing a good soldier, kept one eye on the Chaplain, one eye 
on a German machine gun across No Man’s Land, and 
one finger on the trigger of his gun!” (p. 135). Of per- 
sonal interest to the early subscribers to Best Sellers is this 
mention of Father Grady who contributed many reviews 
to the first issues, 
I left Cardinal Suhard’s house with Chaplain Grady 
who, after serving many months with our troops in 
Normandy where his only church was a “cathedral in 
the mud”, suddenly, surprisingly found himself in 
charge of American services in the famous Church of 
the Madeleine in Paris (p. 90). 


We recommend No Greater Love with enthusiasm for all 
readers from high school age and upward. It forces to 
the front of our minds the spiritual problems occasioned 
by the war which will carry over into the period of peace. 


* * * 


The Big Three. 
Yale University Press. 


The United States, 


Dallin, David J. 
Aug. 9, 1945. 


Britain and Russia. 
ix, 292p. $2.75. 
Quondam Moscow-Soviet opposition deputy Dallin in his 
latest volume justifies his reputation as historian and 
analyst. Guided by the conviction that the world drama 
we face is meaningless without a glance into the past of the 
principals, the author has subjected the Big Three to the 
rigorous scrutiny their present position warrants. 


With Palmerston’s “England has no permanent friends, 
she has only permanent interests” as his tessera, Mr. Dallin 
devotes pages to an extremely lucid treatment of that 
country’s traditional practice of the Balance of Power, a 
defense policy, “today more valid than ever”, consistent in 
its hostile application to the Continent’s dominant Power 
as Enemy No. 1. Recent vicissitudes suffered by this 
British principle are frankly revealed; two decades ago 
Great Britain had to abandon its celebrated corollary, the 
two power standard, and accept naval equality with the 
United States. The saved but defeated Mistress of the 
Seas must now look with bitter gratitude to an America in 
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possession of a navy two to three times as large as Britain’s. 
England’s tragedy of the century has been the simultaneous 
return of two former spectres: Germany and Russia. In 
dealing with this dilemma Churchill’s choice won the day 
and Britain’s time-honored course of action was directed 
against the more immediate of the threats. But the fear 
behind Chamberlain’s equally orthodox isolation and ap- 
peasement policy against Russia is a ghost still not laid. 


Although Dallin’s work bears the welcome stamp of cold 
objectivity, its author has his theses. Anglo-American co- 
operation in Europe in the form of a joint maintenance of 
the balance of continental power must be the continued 
order of the day in the interest of world peace. America, 
historically so innocent of any definite European policy, 
finds itself in the shrunken world of the twentieth century 
nearer to Europe than was England in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Britain’s axiomatic defense policy, therefore, in Mr. 
Dallin’s mind, logically becomes America’s. The assump- 
tion is, of course, that any sort of American isolatien in 
today’s world is outside the realm of possibility. 


Whatever one may think of David J. Dallin’s arrangement, 
the fact cannot be denied that for better or for worse 
Russia has emerged from this war as the dominant Euro- 
pean Power. Russia’s fight began in 1917 with the out- 
break of hostilities between messianic communism and 
capitalism. And the Russia of our day, despite Stalin’s 
“new” internal and external policies, has not broken faith 
with the Russia of Lenin, nor yet with that of the Tsars. 
Extensive revolution has but given away to intensive revo- 
lution; and the latter spells expansion under the guise of 
self-defense or what have you. Revolutions can be suc- 
cessful only under the guiding hand of the Mother of 
Revolutions, and that Mother’s neighbors come first. Such 
is the author’s interpretation of Moscow’s insistence on 
the presence of “friendly” governments to the immediate 
West. Thus Bessarabia and Bukovina can be wrenched 
from Rumania (June, 1940)—Bukovina as “rent” for 
Rumania’s twenty-two years of domination in Bessarabia, 
which formerly belonged to Tsarist Russia, and because 
that Russia was encouraged in this direction by the Allies 
of 1914-15, anxious to strip it off the Austrian enemy. But 
Lenin repudiated all those imperialistic annexations? Mr. 
Dallin reminds the reader that that same Lenin (1920) 
exhorted his heirs “to use any ruse, dodges, tricks, cunning, 
unlawful method, concealment, veiling of truth” for the 
sake of a new Russia’s far-reaching program and end, to be 
realized from “Aachen to Vladivostok”. Hence all the 
necessary lands will be taken and governed by Moscow- 
chosen nationals of those countries. Why should they 
refuse to be ruled by a minority when that is how the 
U.S.S.R. got its start? And the triumph of minorities is 
certainly the most progressive form of democracy! 


Nor is the weight of Russia to be felt on the land alone. 
Mr. Dallin confirms recent reports that a navy-minded 
Russia has made its appearance. The lesson brought 
home to the U.S.S.R. as a result of the failure of its Iberian 
venture was the inadequacy of a purely defensive navy. 
The Russian Armada must, like the Red Army, be capable 
of transfer to an “enemy’s” territory, and—shades of a 
two power standard!—second to none. Liquidation has 
been the lot of those “agents of fascism” among the Rus- 
sians who dared to oppose this new disturbing ambition. 


David J. Dallin’s The Big Three (he might more frankly 
have called it the Big Two) is of value to the historically 
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minded for its excellent syntheses of post-War (I) politic, 
history and his keen consideration of the problems jp 
evitably facing the Big Three in Middle Europe, th; 
Middle East and the Far East. In these trouble zones, an; 
especially in the East, Mr. Dallin sees an imperative nee 
for a concrete, consistent and strong American policy. hh 
this connection the author questions the wisdom of Amer. 
can compromise with Russia on the Chinese question. }; 
recalls the part played forty-five years ago by Wester 
Powers in supporting Japan as a buffer state against Im. 
perial Russia and would score the ludicrous repetition ¢ 
history in that direction; the “decades-old struggle in th: 
Far East will not end on the day that the triumphar 
American and Chinese Armies (and now the Russian 
too) sign the armistice with Japan”. 


In an iconoclastic chapter on the story of Russo-Americar 
relations Mr. Dallin detects a definite rhythm; the tw 
countries have historically met only on the commo 
ground of anti-British sentiment. Accordingly any de 
termination to continue Anglo-American cooperation 
within the framework of the Big Three is bound to raix 
interesting problems regarding the future modus vivend 
the parties are apparently striving to establish. AIll in all 
Dallin has produced here anything but cheerful reading 
the book will be of service to those happily imbued with 
the wholesome skepticism bred of reading history. 
Frank Fadner, S.]., 
University of Scranton 
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